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Among the States 


Rhode Island and Constitutional Amendments.—At 
a special election Rhode Island’s voters have approved 
six of eight constitutional amendments proposed by the 
Legislature this year. The approved amendments in- 
clude repeal of the poll tax, provision for home rule in 
cities and towns, permanent registration of voters, a vet- 
erans’ exemption, increase in State borrowing power, 
and authorization for municipalities to establish off- 
street parking facilities. All revisions take effect imme- 
diately. 

3 
Aleoholism Programs.—Thirty-nine States and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia now have official agencies for medical 
care, research, and rehabilitation in the field of alco- 
holism. The programs, recommended by the Council of 
State Governments in its 1951 program of suggested 
State legislation, follow the basic principle of regarding 
alcoholism as a disease rather than viewing inebriates as 
criminals and social misfits. 

Civil Court Procedure.—Rules similar to the proce- 
dure used in Federal civil cases were adopted recently by 
the Minnesota Supreme Court for the civil courts of 
that State and will be in effect from the first of the new 
year. It is believed that the revised procedures may cut 
in half the time required to hear many such cases. 

Pre-trial conferences and filing of a “bill of discovery” 
are among the new devices. A pre-trial conference per- 
mits opposing counsel to agree on evidence to be intro- 
duced without contest; a bill of discovery then sets forth 
the issues agreed upon. Thus trials are confined to es- 
sential issues. 

Similar simplified rules governing civil court practice 
have been adopted in Arizona, Colorado, New Jersey, 
New Mexico, and Utah. Portions of the Federal pro- 
cedures also have been adopted in States including Calli- 
fornia, Connecticut, Florida, lowa, Maryland, Mis- 
souri, New York, North Dakota, Pennsylvania, 
South Dakota, Texas, and Washington. 

Missouri’s Judicial Retirement.—A_ retirement pro- 
gram for qualified judges in Missouri will become effec- 
tive in October under terms of an act adopted by the 
1951 Legislature. It permits judges who have reached the 
age of 65 and have served twelve years on the bench to 
retire voluntarily on one-third of the judicial pay last 
received before retiring. This remuneration is to be paid 
by the State for life. Those who choose retirement under 
the system may not engage in the private practice of law 
thereafter. Each shall be appointed a special commis- 
sioner or referee and be subject to call by the Missouri 
Supreme Court for temporary duty in any court of the 
State. The retirement program applies to judges and 
commissioners of the Supreme Court, the State’s three 
Courts of Appeals, all circuit judges, and judges of the 
Courts of Criminal Correction and Courts of Common 
Pleas. The twelve years of prior service required may 


have been acquired either continuously or otherwise, in 
any of those courts. One objective of the legislation, 
sponsored by the State Bar Association, was to make judi- 
cial careers more attractive to qualified bar members. 

Criminal Law Revision.—New Jersey’s Legislature 
will hold a special session this fall to consider extensive 
revisions of the State’s criminal laws. More than fifty 
changes have been recommended by a special advisory 
body to the Supreme Court, and most of them have the 
approval of the State Judicial Conference. Marked for 
extinction, if the recommendations are accepted by the 
Legislature, will be a great many out-dated Sunday “blue 
laws” passed years ago. Another proposal is the down- 
grading of various minor offenses now classed as mis- 
demeanors—and as such subject to grand jury action—to 
the status of “disorderly conduct,” which may be dis- 
posed of by local magistrates. Grand juries frequently 
had refused to indict for kinds of offenses in question. 

e 
Oregon Vehicle Registration.—The office of the Sec- 
retary of State in Oregon recently adopted a new speed- 
up system in renewal of motor vehicle registrations. The 
simple expedients of attaching a gummed stamp to the 
motorist’s registration certificate and of issuing date tabs 
have reduced the time of the transaction from a matter 
of weeks to minutes. Former methods required a lag of 
from three to six weeks between application and license 
mailing. Now, the new renewal sticker plus staggered 
registration throughout the year has all but eliminated 
the lag. 

Vehicle Inspections.—Periodic inspection of all motor 
vehicles at official stations is required in Texas by an act 
of the 1951 Legislature. The Department of Public Safety 
is charged with administration of the law. West Vir- 
ginia also enacted an inspection law this year, and fif- 
teen States now have such requirements. 

* 
Income Taxes.—More than a fourth of the State Legis- 
latures that met in 1951 revised their income tax rates 
or allowable exemptions, the Federation of Tax Ad- 
ministrators reports. Chief increases were in the corpor- 
ate income tax field. Most of the action on individual 
income levies either provided for smaller payments or 
extended abatements allowed in prior years, but 
Vermont raised its personal as well as corporate rates. 
Washington, by adopting a corporate income tax, was 
the one addition to the income-taxing States. Action in- 
cluded: 

Arkansas raised its personal exemptions for depend- 
ents from $400 to $600. 

Colorado extended for another year a 20 per cent 
corporate and individual income credit allowed for the 
first time in 1950. It reduced its unit individual income 
tax exemption from $750 to $600 but allowed medical 
and dental deductions. 
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Georgia allowed an increase of 1.5 per cent in cor- 
porate income tax rates, which was enacted two years 
ago, to lapse. Corporate income rates now are 5.5 per 
cent. 

Iowa extended through this year and next a 25 per 
cent tax credit for individual income taxes allowed since 
1947- 

Minnesota increased its allowances for the blind and 
persons over 65. 

New York extended for another year a 10 per cent 
credit for individual income taxes. A temporary reduc- 
tion in its unincorporated business tax from 4 to 3 per 
cent also was continued for another year. 

Pennsylvania and Rhode Island raised their cor- 
porate income tax rates from 4 to 5 per cent. 

South Carolina raised personal exemptions for mar- 
ried couples from $1,800 to $2,000 and for dependents 
from $200 to $400. A deduction for medical expenses 
above 5 per cent of adjusted gross income was allowed 
for the first time. Individual taxpayers are permitted to 
deduct up to $250 for Federal income taxes paid in 1951 
and up to $500 paid thereafter. 

Tennessee disallowed the deduction of Federal in- 
come taxes for State corporate income purposes. 

Vermont imposed a 15 per cent surtax on both in- 
dividual and corporate income taxpayers through 1952. 
It provided for collection of individual income taxes by 
withholding. 

Washington adopted a 4 per cent corporate income 
tax. 

Wisconsin abandoned a 25 per cent surtax on in- 
dividual income taxpayers it had adopted in 1949. Also 
abandoned was a special 3 per cent tax on dividends 
paid out of Wisconsin income by corporations, effective 
at the end of this year. 

Vermont-U.S. Tax Deadlock.—Vermont this year 
adopted a withholding plan for collection of the State 
income tax. When it went into effect July 1, the State 
found that Federal agencies would not withhold the State 
tax on salaries of Federal employees. Thereupon, the 
State Treasurer was ordered to retain custody of some 
$200,000 in Federal withholding taxes which the State 
had taken from salaries of State employees. Federal 
treasury officials cite an Oregon ruling which described 
such measures as infringing on Federal sovereignty, but 
the “Green Mountain State” also has a long history of 
independence. As this is written, the deadlock continues. 

State Ferry Lines.—In accordance with recent legisla- 
tion the State of Washington has completed purchase 
of the Black Ball Ferry Lines, which handle the bulk of 
commuting activity in Puget Sound. The purchase in- 
volved sixteen ferry boats and twenty terminals. It cost 
the State approximately $5 million. 

Connecticut Court Decisions.—The Connecticut Su- 
preme Court recently issued two opinions concerning 
public officers. In the first, the court ruled unanimously 
that 125 Republican appointees to judgeships in town, 
city and other local courts should succeed immediately 
to the same number of Democratic incumbents. ‘The 
judicial tangle arose over an unclear section of the State 
constitution. In another opinion, the court declared that 


teachers’ strikes are barred in Connecticut. It held unani. 
mously that “to say that they (public employees, in. 
cluding teachers) can strike is the equivalent of saying 
that they can deny the authority of government and 
contravene the public welfare.” 

Released Time.—The New York State Court of Appeals 
(highest State court) has upheld the practice of permit- 
ting public school pupils to leave one hour early one day 
a week to receive religious instruction off the school 
premises. In a six-to-one decision, the majority of the 
court held that “governmental aid to and encouragement 
of religion generally” is not unconstitutional. It is ex. 
pected that the case will be carried to the United States 
Supreme Court. 

e 
Virginia’s Record Revenue.— More than $105 million 
was taken into the Virginia general fund during the fis- 
cal year which ended June go, it was announced by the 
State Comptroller. This makes the general fund the 
largest in the Commonwealth's history and means a 20 
per cent reduction in income tax bills of Virginians next 
December, under the terms of an automatic income-tax 
reduction law enacted by the 1950 Legislature. The law 
guarantees decreased bills when general fund revenues 
pass $100 million and a go per cent reduction when they 
reach $105 million. 

Michigan Reorganization.—Functions of twenty-two 
State agencies would be consolidated into three under 
recommendations recently adopted by the Michigan 
Joint Legislative Committee on Reorganization of State 
Government. A department of professional licensing 
would integrate the functions of boards now regulating 
various professions and trades; advisory boards for each 
would correct examinations and decide on issuance of 
licenses. The Treasury Department would be expanded 
to include custody and investment of State funds, reve- 
nue collection, and representation of the State in dealing 
with local governmental units on tax and bonding mat- 
ters. Under a third proposal a division of drivers and 
motor vehicle service, with a number of related func 
tions, would be created in the State Department. Legisla- 
tion and constitutional amendments would be required 
to put the recommendations into effect. 

Oregon Reorganization.—!n accordance with recent 
legislation the Oregon State Purchasing and Printing 
Departments in August came directly under the control 
of the Governor, instead of the State Board of Control as 
previously, Together with the budget office, they will 
constitute the new Department of Finance. Present Budg- 
et Director Harry Dorman has been named by Governor 
Mckay to be Director of the new department.: The 
budget division will be headed by LaVerne Young, now 
Assistant Budget Director. 

Montana “Little Hoover” Committee.— Montana’ 
“Little Hoover’ Committee has invited all Montana 
residents to give it their views on the State government 
at committee sessions in September. ‘The Chairman, Sen- 
ator Glenn H. Larson, has asked that individuals and 
organizations make a point of appearing and letting the 
committee have the benefit of their advice. 
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Wisconsin Laws.—Wisconsin’s 1951 Legislature placed 
a total of 735 new laws on the statute books, it was stated 
recently following final action by the Governor on the 
legislation. The 735 acts approved by the Legislature and 
the Governor are the largest number since 1913, when 
778 were adopted, a little short of the all-time record, 
790, set by the 1867 Legislature. 

New Jersey Welfare.—On July 1, New Jersey instituted 
a State-supervised county-operated program of assist- 
ance to chronically ill persons. The program had pre- 
viously been administered by municipalities, and some 
3,000 cases were transferred from municipal relief rolls 
when the legislation became effective. It was one part of 
a general welfare revision plan presented to the legis- 
lature by Governor Driscoll. 

Arizona Welfare Savings.—Under Arizona’s new pub- 
lic assistance law, providing for dropping of cases when 
recipients are found to have property, resources, or pri- 
vate income in excess of the new maximums, 1,318 per- 
sons have been eliminated from the rolls, saving the State 
an estimated $368,403. 


Pollution Compact.—The New England Interstate 
Water Pollution Control Commission held its annual 
meeting at Chicopee, Massachusetts, in June. Elected as 
Chairman for the coming year was Morris M. Cohn, New 
York. The new Vice-Chairman is Philip Shutler, Ver- 
mont, and the Treasurer, Anthony Pimentel, Massachu- 
setts. The compact was officially executed on June 29 by 
Governor Emerson of Vermont. The New Hampshire 
Legislature approved it late in July. This leaves Maine 
as the only eligible State which has not yet ratified. 


Fire Protection Group.— The Northeastern Interstate 
Forest Fire Protection Commission held its annual meet- 
ing July 17 at the State House in Boston. It was reported 
that New Brunswick had taken initial action to join the 
compact, subject to approval by the Dominion Govern- 
ment. Meanwhile, arrangements are being made to have 
Congress grant Consent to participation in the compact 
by contiguous provinces of Canada. Several bills, in- 
cluding 5.1835, H.R.4764, and H.R.4828, have been in- 
troduced for this purpose. Representatives of the Federal 
Forest Service stated at the meeting that “more progress 
in cooperative forest-fire protection has been made in 
one year under the compact than in the ten years be- 
fore.” 

New officers of the commission for the coming year 
include Albert D. Nutting of Maine, Chairman, and 
Arthur S$. Hopkins of New York, Vice-Chairman. 


Arkansas Assessment Windfalls.—As the indirect re- 
sult of a new automobile assessment law in Arkansas, 
additional tax dollars are expected to go to local govern- 
ments in the State. The State law in question requires 
that before receiving automobile licenses motorists show 
proof of assessment of taxes against their cars. This is 
resulting in addition of thousands of dollars in new auto 
assessments, and something more. For, when motorists 
come in to have their cars assessed, many local assessors, 


it is reported, are inquiring about other personal prop- 
erty, including household goods, which should appear on 
the rolls. Reports indicate that many citizens are listing 
personal property for the first time. A summary by the 
National Association of Assessing Officers indicates that, 
in addition to Arkansas, the States of Alabama, Con- 
necticut, Montana, Nebraska, Nevada, South Caro- 


lina, and Utah require payment of property taxes on 


cars before registering them. 


Cooperation Commission.—The Summer meeting of 
the Connecticut Commission on Inter-governmental 
Cooperation was held at Rocky Neck State Park on July 
18, under the sponsorship of Chairman Richard Martin 
of the State Water Commission. Attended by numerous 
administrators and legislators from Connecticut as well 
as guests from adjoining States, the meeting was devoted 
to a review of interstate compacts and agreements of 
current interest. Also discussed was the program of the 
President's Interagency Committee on the Natural Re- 
sources of New England and New York. 


Problems of the Aged.—Problems involved in State 
action for the aged will be among the most important 
subjects of study for the Wisconsin Legislative Council 
during the next year and a half, Senator Melvin Laird, 
Chairman of the Council, indicated recently. Aspects in- 
to which the committee making the study is expected to 
inquire include old age assistance, institutional care, em- 
ployment of elderly persons, and leisure activities for 
them. 


Waning Billboards.—An increasing number of States 
have initiated roadside control plans which are remov- 
ing billboards from more and more stretches of highways, 
the American Society of Planning Officials reports. 

Highway zoning, carried out chiefly by counties or 
other local governments, is one method. States permit- 
ting it to their counties include Arizona, California, 
Colorado, Illinois, Indiana, Maryland, Michigan, 
Oregon, Pennsylvania, Tennessee, Utah, Virginia, 
Washington, and Wisconsin. 

Acquisition of special easements, providing certain 
controls over property adjacent to State highways, is an- 
other method. States that have adopted it include Mary- 
land and Ohio. 

Several States—including Florida, Indiana, Ken- 
tucky, Louisiana, New Hampshire, New Mexico, 
and Utah—have authority to acquire strips of land con- 
tiguous to highways and thus control the strips com- 
pletely. Michigan has this authority for new highways 
only. 


Sanitation Tour.—The Interstate Sanitation Commis- 
sion, set up by compact between Connecticut, New 
Jersey and New York to control pollution in the 
metropolitan district shared by them, conducted the an- 
nual tour of New’ York Harbor on July 19. The tour 
serves to bring to the attention of State officials the prog- 
ress being made in cleaning up the harbor, and even 
more important, the sources of pollution that still need 
to be wiped out. 
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Grants in Aid—Income—and Federal Taxes 


The following table indicates the relationship Federal 
grants-in-aid bear to income received by individuals in 
the several States and to the principal Federal taxes paid 
by individuals and corporations in those States. 

The dollar figures are from reports by the United 
States Department of Commerce, the Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue, and the Secretary of the Treasury, and 
percentages cited are derived from those figures. Tax and 
grant statistics are for 1950; income received, for 1949. 

As the table shows, the tax payments that enter into 
the totals cited comprise only individual income, and 
corporation income and profit taxes paid to the Bureau 


of Internal Revenue. For the country as a whole, these 
comprise a little more than 71 per cent of all interna] 
revenue collected. As indicated in the last column, the 
percentage is much lower for a few States, notably Indj- 
ana, Kentucky, North Carolina, and Virginia—reflecting, 
primarily, the fact that Federal tobacco and liquor ex. 
cise taxes in those States are credited to them although 
actually paid by consumers throughout the country, Ip 
some other States, individual and corporation income and 
profit taxes comprise a distinctly higher percentage of 
total payments than 71 per cent. But the statistics set 
forth correspond closely to the “situs” of tax collections, 


COLUMN COLUMN COLUMN COLUMN COLUMN COLUMN 
I (*1 I ( I\ VI 
(Millions) (Thousands (Thousands 
197,53! 27,924,619 14.1 2,212,263 7.9 7.6 
Alabama 2,313 189,357 8.2 43,085 22.8 81.3 
Arizona 839 62,912 7.5 16,552 26.3 83.9 
Arkansas. 1,443 87,011 6.0 36,913 42.4 82.9 
California. . 17,005 2,098,279 12.34 192,636 Q.2 75,1 
Colorado 1,703 201,701 11.8 37,1608 19.4 73.9 
Connecticut... . 3,213 455-947 14.2 21,012 4.6 76.9 
Delaware... 54! 325,180 60.1 4,806 1.5 91.9 
Florida... 2,948 269,460 Q.1 49,014 15.7 75,1 
Georgia 2,928 278,722 9.5 58,330 21.0 70.9 
Idaho.... 707 61,660 3.72 12,706 20.5 85.6 
Illinois. 14,107 2,515,624 17.8 103,029 4.1 74.1 
Indiana 5,097 523,832 10.3 41,732 8.0 53-8 
Iowa.... 3,301 291,924 8.8 42,413 14.5 84.6 
Kansas. 2,291 240,705 10.5 37,039 15.6 78.2 
Kentucky . ‘ 2,470 237,196 9.6 40,254 17.0 27.6 
Louisiana. . 2,047 264,509 10.0 79,094 29.8 754 
Maine... 1,004 87,323 8.70 14,672 16.9 81.6 
Maryland. . 5,000 787,805 15.8 29,223 ‘9 69.6 
Massachusetts. . . 6,892 889,590 12.9 66,426 7.5 78.9 
Michigan 9,013 1,870,481 20.8 86,962 4-7 68.1 
Minnesota 3,603 474,109 13.1 45,029 9.5 75:3 
Mississippi 1,317 70,872 5-4 33,667 19.4 80.4 
Missouri. . . 5,052 807,290 16.0 82,027 10.2 73.2 
Montana. 787 63,976 8.1 16,693 26.0 85.2 
Nebraska. . . 1,653 177,966 10.77 21,750 12.2 68.2 
Nevada. . 277 29,411 10.62 7430 25.7 84.0 
New Hampshire 621 55,001 8.86 7,629 13.9 79.7 
New Jersey . 7,018 843,960 12.0 35,906 4-3 74.4 
New Mexico. . 665 49,009 7-37 17,805 36.3 84.5 
New York 26,340 5,608,557 21.3 154,166 2.7 77:7 
North Carolina. . 3,349 356,788 10.65 47,73! 13.4 31.5 
North Dakota... 703 46,490 6.6 13,360 29.0 89.4 
11,443 1,799,562 5-7 92,510 5.7 73.9 
Oklahoma. . 2,297 305,214 13.3 67,886 22.3 73.9 
Oregon..... 2,095 221,413 10.57 28,341 12.9 84.2 
Pennsylvania. ... 14,4608 2,092,222 14.5 106,805 5.1 70.7 
Rhode Island. 1,117 152,988 13.7 10,185 6.6 83.1 
South Carolina... 1,584 149,488 9-4 29,083 19.5 85.4 
South Dakota 734 47,846 6.5 14,798 30.8 83.9 
Tennessee. . . 2,858 254,271 8.90 54,876 21.6 80.5 
SCxMS.... 9,265 1,036,521 11.2 127,999 11.4 80.2 
i” ere 825 66,051 8.0 13,975 21.2 78.6 
Vermont. 400 28,714 7.2 7,059 24.3 77.7 
Virginia.... 3,221 329,778 10.2 27,348 8.3 44-3 
Washington..... 3,529 382,515 10.84 48,605 12.7 82.8 
West Virginia... . 1,928 168,007 8.71 27,585 16.4 82.4 
Wisconsin. .... 4,495 551,383 12.27 44,502 8.1 72.7 
Wyoming.... 419 30,869 7.367 13,262 46.0 83.4 
SOURCE OF INFORMATION 
*: COLUMN I—Survey of Current Business, U.S. Department of Commerce, August 1950, page 19 
*2 COLUMNII Annual Report of the Commissioner of Internal Revenue for the year ending June 30, 1950, page 68, Column III 


*3 COLUMN IV—Annual Report of the Secretary of Treasury on the State of the Finances for the Fiscal year ending June 30, 1950, page 662, Column V. 
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The Maryland Method 


How Maryland, by a Program of Gradual Reform, 


Has Improved Her 


Judwial Procedures to 


Meet the Conditions of Modern Litigation 


By OcLeE Marsury 
Chief Judge of the Court of Appeals of Maryland 


N THE PAST TWO DECADES, the courts of this coun- 
try have become increasingly conscious that the 
judicial procedures adopted in the days of our 

forefathers are no longer adequate for the complexi- 
ties of modern life. New rules were established by 
the Supreme Court of the United States, and this 
action stimulated similar action in many of the 
States. In one, New Jersey, the situation had become 
so bad, and the backlog of cases so enormous, that 
a new constitution was adopted which changed the 
entire judicial system, and established a new and 
modern system. In Maryland, the situation was not 
bad with respect to the delay in hearing cases, but 
the system was not co-ordinated, and there were 
many outworn and obsolete requirements which 
needed changing. The changes were made gradu- 
ally, and it is my intention in this paper to tell you 
what we did, and how we did it. The Maryland 
method, rather than the New Jersey method, will 
be more appealing in most jurisdictions, because it 
is very difficult to get the public to see the necessity 
of wiping out an entire system at once and substi- 
tuting a new one, and, in fact, it is rarely necessarv. 

In 1939, the first real step was taken in Maryland 
by the passage of an Act of Assembly authorizing 
the Court of Appeals to pass rules of practice and 
procedure in the law courts, and to appoint a com- 
mittee to recommend such changes. The committee 
was appointed, and its recommendations were 
adopted in 1941. Among the changes made at that 
time were the clarification of the rules for discovery 
and provisions for uniform procedure throughout 
the State for the obtention of judgments by con- 
fession, for wider powers in the consolidation of ac- 
tions, for oral instructions to juries, for special ver- 
dicts, for judgments N.O.V., and for review of the 
facts as well as the law on appeal in civil law cases, 
tried before a court without a jury. All of these are 
so usual and well known now, it seems astonishing 
that ten years ago we had none of them. 

While these changes were helpful in the admin- 
istration of justice, the judicial system of the State 
was untouched. This system had existed since the 
adoption of the Constitution of 1867. The State was 
divided into eight judicial circuits; seven circuits 
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were composed of counties, and in each of these 
there was an elected chief judge and two or more 
elected associate judges. The eighth circuit, which 
comprised the City of Baltimore, with about one 
half of the population of the State, had a number 
of judges who sat separately in the city courts, and 
were rotated every year. Together they constituted 
the Supreme Bench, and one of their number was 
the chief judge. The Supreme Bench, however, had 
no appellate jurisdiction, although it heard motions 
for new trials in criminal cases. The Court of Ap- 
peals consisted of the seven chief judges of the 
county circuits, and one judge from Baltimore City 
who was the only member of that bench who had 
no nisi prius duties. All of these judges were elected 
for fifteen-year terms, and still are, although the 
Governor has power to fill vacancies, and his ap- 
pointees serve for at least a year before they have to 
be voted for at an election. They are nominated in 
party primaries, but can run in the primaries of all 
parties if they so desire, and, where their names 
appear upon the ballot, they are followed by no 
party designation. All judges must retire at the 
age of 7o. 


Ox January 1, 1945, as a result of the adoption of 
a constitutional amendment, membership of the 
Court of Appeals was reduced from eight members 
to five, and these judges were freed from all nisi 
prius duties. The State was divided into four appel- 
late judicial circuits, three in the counties and one 
in Baltimore. Two judges came from the Baltimore 
circuit and one each from each county circuit. No 
change was made in the Supreme Bench of Balti- 
more, but in the counties the nisi prius judge with 
the longest service automatically became the chief 
judge. The change from eight to five members of 
the Court of Appeals could not become immediately 
effective because the constitutional amendment pro 
vided for the retention the court for the re 
mainder of their terms of those judges who had 
been previously elected. There were seven of these, 
but, subsequently, one died, and in November of 
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this year, another will retire by reason of reaching 
the age limit, so that during the coming year, we 
will for the first time have a court of five judges. 
The work of the court, however, has increased a 
yreat deal, and there is a possibility that the num- 
ber of judges may have to be increased by subse- 
quent constitutional action. 


‘ie CHANGE from the old system, by relieving the 
judges of the Court of Appeals from circuit duties, 
has enabled them to devote their entire time to 
appellate work, and has certainly resulted in a con- 
siderable improvement in the attention given to the 
cases before the court. It was practically impossible 
for a judge under the old system to attend to nisi 
prius duties, hear cases in the lower courts, and give 
careful consideration to all the cases in the appel- 
late court. As a result, it became the custom of the 
judge who was to write an opinion, to do this with- 
out much help from his colleagues. Now, we have 
been able to change this. According to our present 
system, the briefs and appendices containing those 
portions of the record which it is necessary for the 
court to read are filed with the clerk of the court 
some time prior to the oral argument, and are read 
by all the judges before that argument. After the 
argument has been concluded, within, at the most, 
ten days, and generally within less time, a prelimi- 
nary consultation is held at which it is determined 
how the case is to be decided. In some cases, this, of 
course, is changed after a more thorough examina- 
tion has been made, but, in most cases, the pre- 
liminary decision stands. Then the opinion is writ- 
ten and circulated to all of the judges, and they are 
free to comment on it, and frequently do. Finally, 
within an average of thirty days or less, the opinion 
is read, and, if adopted, is filed. Sometimes, of 
course, there are changes made, and sometimes the 
original opinion is rejected, and a new one has to 
be written. Under this system we have practically 
done away with any chance of “one man” decisions. 

While this change was very important in the ad- 
ministration of the work of the Court of Appeals, it 
was not necessarily the most important change made 
by the amendment of 1944. Many things were pro- 
vided which, for the first time, made one cohesive 
system of all of our courts, and brought the judges 
together in consultations, where formerly they had 
performed their duties, as one of them put it, “in a 
vacuum.” ‘The chief judge of the Court of Appeals 
was made the administrative head of the judicial 
system in the State, and was directed to require re- 
ports of their work from all nisi prius judges. These 
reports are now annually furnished and filed, and 
reports also are filed from the clerks of all the 
courts. From them it can be seen at a glance whether 


the work in any particular circuit is increasing or 
decreasing, whether it is being expeditiously dis- 
posed of, whether there is any backlog of old cases, 
and whether there is need for an additional judge, 
or some assistance from some other circuit. The 
chief judge of the Court of Appeals now can assign 
judges from one circuit to sit in another in cases of 
disqualification, illness, or other disabling cause. 
This has been found very effective in a number of 
cases. 

In one, all of the judges from the Supreme Bench 
of Baltimore felt disqualified because the question 
involved was the validity of a local rule which they 
has passed previously. A very capable and excellent 
judge was assigned from one of the county circuits 
and his conduct of the case was very satisfactory to 
the lawyers involved. In another situation, two out 
of the three judges in a large county circuit were 
ill, and there were two terms of court coming along 
in two separate counties, which imposed an impos- 
sible situation for the remaining judge of the cir- 
cuit. A judge from an adjoining circuit was assigned 
to the crippled circuit for a month, and did most 
excellent work there, to the satisfaction of the bar 
generally. 

When there is a vacancy in the Court of Appeals, 
or one of the regular judges is ill, disqualified, or 
absent for some other cause, the chief judge is 
authorized to draw from the nisi prius courts a 
judge to sit in the vacant seat for the time being. 
There have been three occasions when this has be- 
come necessary, and the judges selected performed 
the extra duties thus imposed upon them with con- 
spicuous ability. 


A r tHe Conference of Chief Justices of the State 
Courts, held in Richmond last year, one of the 
chief justices from another State expressed a species 
of horror at the idea of assigning judges outside of 
their regular territorial jurisdictions, saying that he 
had no such power, did not want it, and that, to his 
mind, it smacked of dictatorship. In the States in 
which it has been tried, it seems to have worked 
well. In Maryland, it certainly has been a great re- 
lief to overworked judges in a number of cases, and 
has also had good effects in letting judges from one 
part of the State become familiar with the practice 
in other parts. The bar, generally, approves it, and 
has seemed satisfied with the results. 

There are, always, of course, differences in differ- 
ent jurisdictions, due to local conditions, but an 
attempt has been made to make the practice as uni- 
form as possible, and to do away with all unneces- 
sary diversities. ‘This is being done in two ways, one 
of which is by having an annual conference of all 
the judges of the State, nisi prius and appellate. At 
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this conference, a program is arranged by a com- 
mittee of the judges themselves, primarily designed 
to discuss questions of immediate interest and con- 
cern to all of them, and to co-ordinate the practice 
with respect to such matters. Thus, for instance, 
when a new law involving tax sales was passed, it 
was fully discussed and criticized by one of the 
judges, who wrote a paper on the subject. Then 
there was an open discussion on the matter which 
was helpful to all of those present. Similar discus- 
sions have been had each year, generally on some 
new law, or some new problem which has arisen. 
As a result of these conferences, many of the judges 
have been helped in their work by noting and fol- 
lowing what has been done in other jurisdictions. 


Ox: illustration of this is that in Baltimore City 
a booklet had been prepared by the members of the 
Supreme Bench for the use of prospective jurors. A 
copy was given to each juror when he was called 
for service, so that when he came into court to sit 
on a case, he had had an opportunity to be made 
fully aware of his duties and responsibilities. When 
the other judges knew about these booklets, there 
was an immediate demand for them, and, while it 
cannot be said that the practice has been followed 
in all of the circuits, nevertheless there has been a 
very considerable increase in the custom by the 
trial judges of instructing the petit juries at the 
beginning of each term in what questions they 
probably would be called upon to solve, and the 
procedure in solving them. One intelligent man, 
who recently was called as a juror in one of the 
counties, told me not long ago that he had no idea 
about jury duty and his first impulse was to get out 
of it, but since this could not be accomplished, he 
reported unwillingly and found that, for the first 
hour and a half he was in court, the judge care- 
fully and painstakingly outlined his duties and told 
him what he was there for, and informed him gen- 
erally of the situation which would arise in the cases 
which would come before him. As a result, he be- 
came interested, and enjoyed his duty very much. 
This is, of course, the sort of education which is 
very valuable and important to the average citizen 
who has little knowledge of what he is to be called 
upon to do when he is requisitioned for jury service. 

Another way in which uniformity in practice is 
being attained (and this is perhaps the most im- 
portant way) is the promulgation of rules of nisi 
prius practice. The Court of Appeals is now author- 
ized to make such rules and regulations for all 
kinds of cases, and we have exercised this power. 
This has not, however, been done arbitrarily. A 
standing Committee on Practice and Procedure has 
been formed with a paid reporter. This committee 


consists of fifteen members, divided about equally 
between judges and prominent lawyers. It meets 
whenever necessary, and has done a great deal of 
valuable work in recommending new rules to us, 
The work is continuous and by no means com. 
pleted. 


I, 1945, we abolished the old practice of taking ex- 
ceptions to courts’ rulings, although timely objec- 
tions are still required. The antiquated method of 
preparing bills of exceptions, and having them 
passed upon and signed by the trial court, was dis- 
continued. The judge of the trial court was relieved 
of all responsibility in connection with the record 
on appeal except where there was a difference of 
opinion as to what actually occurred. The parties 
were given authority to designate the portion of the 
record they desired to send up on appeal. If this 
privilege was abused, it could be corrected by an 
adjustment of costs by the appellate court. 

We also have passed a rule which has helped to 
prevent the obtention of fraudulent divorces. This 
rule provides that the complainant must make every 
effort to notify the defendant personally, and, un 
less such efforts are afhrmatively shown, an order of 
publication will not be sufficient foundation for a 
decree. All kinds of claims can be joined in one 
action, and separate claims involving different 
parties can be joined if there is a common substan- 
tial question of law which will dispose of all the 
cases. Counter claims of all kinds may be filed, and 
there are various provisions for third party practice. 

Another rule was that providing for summary 
judgments. There had been in existence for a num- 
ber of years in Baltimore a statute, generally known 
as the Speedy Judgment Act, under which default 
judgments were obtained. It was quite technical in 
its nature, and some of the decisions of the Court 
of Appeals had made it more so. Many of the coun- 
ties had special acts by which a judgment by de- 
fault could be obtained within a certain period 
under certain conditions, but the periods were dif- 
ferent and the conditions were different, so that we 
had a hodgepodge of laws. As a result, an attorney 
practicing in one jurisdiction could never be certain 
that he was complying with the law when he filed a 
suit and attempted to obtain a default judgment in 
another jurisdiction. To avoid this confusion, and 
to simplify the situation, the new rule wiped out all 
these local laws and substituted a summary judg- 
ment rule. Summary relief was, of course, not un- 
known in Maryland, but the new rule broadened its 
scope, and was made applicable to every jurisdic 
tion in the State. Simplification of the practice made 
such relief applicable not only to contract cases for 
liquidated damages, but to all types of actions, at 
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law or in equity, and gave the right to defendants 
and third parties as well as to plaintifts. 

Another change established practice for the serv- 
ice of pleadings and other papers, and gave all the 
courts throughout the State thirty days within 
which to review their judgments, orders and de- 
crees. Prior to the adoption of these rules, differ- 
ent jurisdictions had different time limits under 
special statutes. The new rules prov ide for uniform- 
ity in the commencement of actions, uniform re- 
turn days and uniform times for the filing of plead- 
ings. The form and the method of issuance and 
service of the summons are prescribed, and copies 
of the summons and the original pleadings must be 
served on each defendant. Return days have been 
made the same in all the courts throughout the 
State, and as far as practicable, with due regard to 
differences in local conditions, practice generally 
has been made uniform. 

While these changes were somewhat revolution- 
ary in nature, they were not made without the most 
careful consideration. In the first place, the com- 
mittee itself consisted, as we have stated, of repre- 
sentatives from all over the State, both from the bar 
and from the bench. It may be readily assumed that 
any new suggestions were carefully considered be- 
fore they were recommended by such a committee 
Then the proposed recommendations were pub. 
lished in The Daily Record, the daily law paper of 
Baltimore City, and comments were requested. The 
committee reported that many comments and criti- 
cisms were received and considered, and, if changes 
were thought advisable in the light of the informa- 
tion thus gathered, the committee made such 
changes before recommending the rules to the court. 
The court also received objections and criticisms 
from members of the bar, and, on the only occasion 
on which a hearing was requested, it was granted, 
and a committee of the Baltimore Bar Association 
appeared before us to urge retention of the old 
Speedy Judgment Act. They were fully heard, al- 
though we were unable to agree with their position. 


= Constitution of 1867 provided that in the trial 
of criminal cases, the jury should be the judge of 
the law as well as of the facts. These provisions had 
been strictly construed by our predecessors, and all 
instructions by the trial courts in criminal cases 
could be advisory only; the jury had to be told that 
they could disregard them. As a result, practically 
no judge would give any instruction in a criminal 
case, and the spectacle constantly was seen of State's 
attorneys and the counsel for the defense reading 
isolated sentences from treatises on criminal law to 
the jury in an effort to convince them what the law 
of the State really was. The twelve jurors, entirely 


unskilled in the law, and hardly knowing what 
these various excerpts meant when they were read 
to them, then had to retire and decide not only 
what the facts were, but what was the actual law of 
the case to be applied to these facts. All of this 
occurred while the judge, who knew what the law 
was and could have told them, had it not been for 
the constitutional provision, had to sit on the bench 
and listen in silence. When related, this sounds so 
ridiculous that it is remarkable how well criminal 
trials have been conducted in the State, and how 
little complaint there has been about them. 

Nevertheless, it was obviously a condition which 
should be changed, and it has been changed now to 
a great extent. We have passed a set of criminal 
rules which require the trial judge to give advisory 
instructions at the request of either the State or the 
defendant, and his instructions are subject to re- 
view by the Court of Appeals on appeal. In addi- 
tion, under a constitutional amendment recently 
adopted, the trial court may take a criminal case 
from the jury if there is insufficient evidence, and 
may direct the clerk to enter a verdict of not guilty. 
In criminal cases tried before the court without a 
jury, a practice which has become fairly common 
here, the Court of Appeals can review the facts as 
well as the law. Under these and other provisions 
in our new criminal rules, we are building up a 
body of criminal law for the guidance of trial courts 
throughout the State, something not possible under 
the old system. 


U- To a few years ago, the criminal law estab- 
lished by this court consisted mainly of rulings on 
the sufficiency of indictments, or the admission of 
evidence, and other matters involved in the conduct 
of a case. However, there have now been provided 
in addition to the rules above mentioned, provi- 
sions for appeals from refusals of applications for 
habeas corpus. These appeals apparently have be- 
come a source of enjoyment and a method of whil- 
ing away the time by prisoners in our penal institu- 
tions. We have thirty-five or forty of them each year, 
and, for the most part, they have no merit, but are 
simply statements of wrongs to which the applicant 
thinks he was subjected in his trial. It might be 
noted that there are apparently some constitutional 
lawyers among our convicts, as these applications 
seldom fail to refer to provisions in the Constitu- 
tion of the United States. We do not have to hear 
these appeals, but we have to write opinions in each 
of them, and, in so doing, we have built up con- 
siderable substantive criminal law, so that our 
labors have not been without some good results. 

In addition to these rules of nisi prius practice, we 
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Regional School Districts 
in Massachusetts 


By JoHNn E. MARSHALL 


Administrator, School Building Assistance Commission, 
Massachusetts Department of Education 


HE Commonwealth of Massachusetts is justly 

proud of its long and glorious tradition in 

education. Massachusetts is the home of the 
nation’s oldest public school (Boston Public Latin 
School, founded in 1635), the nation’s oldest insti- 
tution of higher education (Harvard College, 
founded in 1636), and has pioneered in such move- 
ments as public high schools and _ vocational 
guidance. 

The Commonwealth also has a long tradition of 
“home rule” and local control in public education. 
Since 1848 permissive legislation has been available 
to allow the establishment of union high schools. 
Since 1868 the same type of legislation has allowed 
the establishment of union schools other than high 
schools. Since 1870 union superintendencies have 
been permitted by law, But up to 1950 only the 
latter privilege had been utilized, resulting in 
sixty-six superintendency unions among 204 towns. 
In these unions, however, each town still retains its 
own school committee and school buildings; the 
towns merely share the services of the superin- 
tendent. 

The two traditions, of educational pioneering 
and of local control, came into apparent conflict 
with each other when the public high schools ceased 
to be merely college preparatory schools and _ be- 
came schools for all the children of all the people. 
While other sections of the nation took various for- 
mal steps, ranging from mandatory legislation to 
permissive laws coupled with financial inducements, 
to secure districts large enough to support the ex- 
panded programs and services now necessary, Mas- 
sachusetts continued its tradition of local, one-town 
high schools. In 1947 there were sixty high schools 
of less than 100 pupils and seventy-six high schools 
with from 101 to goo pupils. Several groups of 
towns secured special legislation to permit forma- 
tion of regional high schools, but none of these 
groups succeeded in forming such a school. 

As a result of the activities and studies of various 
groups of citizens, including a legislative Recess 
Commission, the Massachusetts Federation of Tax- 
payers Associations, the Massachusetts Teachers 
Federation, and the Massachusetts Association for 
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Adequate State Financing of Public Schools, Chap. 
ter 645 of the Acts of 1948 was enacted. This tem. 
porary legislation, An Act to Encourage the Es. 
tablishment of Regional and Consolidated Public 
Schools and to Provide Financial Assistance to 
Cities and Towns in the Construction of School 
Buildings, set up a commission of five unpaid mem- 
bers to carry out the purposes indicated in the title. 
State construction grants were made available, rang- 
ing from 20 to 50 per cent for local schools and 
from 25 to 55 per cent for regional schools. Subse- 
quent amendments to the act extended its terminal 
date from June 30, 1951, to June 30, 1953, and in- 
creased the regional school construction grant range 
to 35 to 65 per cent. Another act increased by 15 
per cent, for towns joining a regional school dis- 
trict, the amounts of State aid for operating ex- 
penses to which they otherwise would be entitled. 

In February, 1949, the Special Commission Estab- 
lished to Investigate and Study Certain Problems 
of Education in the Commonwealth submitted a 
final report to the legislature. It proposed An Act 
to Authorize the Formation of Regional School 
Districts. The proposed act, with minor revisions, 
became part of the General Laws of the Common- 
wealth on August 2, 1949. This law seems to have 
achieved a synthesis of the previously conflicting 
traditions mentioned earlier. 


= the new law any two or more towns may 
create a Regional School District Planning Board 
to study and report upon the advisability of form- 
ing a regional school district. Although State leader- 
ship may encourage the consideration of regional 
districts, only local action can create such a board. 
If the board recommends that a regional school dis- 
trict be formed, it must submit a proposed agree- 
ment setting forth: 
1. the town or towns in which the regional dis- 
trict school or schools are to be located; 
2, the type or types of regional district school 
or schools; 
(Concluded on Page 240) 
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The State Youth Development 


Council of Texas 


By J. MATTHEWS 


Director of Institutions, Texas Youth Development Council 


ISSATISFACTION Over conditions in the State 
training schools for delinquent children led 
in 1949 to the creation of the Texas Youth 

Development Council. By resolution, the Legisla- 
ture had created the Training School Code Com- 
mission, which was to study the schools. No appro- 
yriation was provided, so the work was accom- 
plished by volunteer laymen and experts borrowed 
from various State and National agencies. 

In its report to the 1949 Legislature the commis- 
sion recommended the creation of the Youth De- 
velopment Council, to administer the State institu- 
tions for delinquent children and to engage in var- 
ious other activities related to the treatment and 


prevention of delinquency over the State and in the. 


counties. The idea was given popular support over 
the State and in the Legislature. The act was 
passed and went into effect September 1, 1949. 

The Council consists of fourteen members: six 
laymen appointed by the Governor and eight who 
are members ex-officio by virtue of their position 
in the State government, such as the State Health 
Officer, Director of Public Safety, and the Cormmis- 
sioner of Education. The Executive Director of the 
State Welfare Department, Mr. John H. Winters, 
is not only a member of the Council but is also its 
administrative head by reason of his position in the 
government. Because of this and the Council’s de- 
pendence upon the Welfare Department for help 
in many areas, the Council is closely tied in with 
that department, although not legally a division 
of it. 

All children adjudged delinquent and committed 
to the State are now committed to the Youth Coun- 
cil rather than directly to an institution, as was 
formerly the custom, and the Council has the au- 
thority to make whatever decision about each child 
it deems wisest: release under supervision, final sep- 
aration, placement in a foster home, transfer to an- 
other institution or hospital, ete. 

The Council's work roughly divides itself into 
two parts: (1) care and training of children com- 
mitted to the State and (2) community organization 
work. The budget was limited, but the law was 
broad enough to allow almost any sort of program 
related to children who get in trouble or are in 
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danger of doing so. A decision had to be made as 
to what activities we would engage in to fulfil the 
requirements of the act and what staff members we 
could and should employ to perform the necessary 
duties. 

The following staff were employed, which does 
not include personnel of the State Schools: 

Director of Institutions, to administer the State 
Schools and other programs related to the treat- 
ment and care of State wards. 

Director of Community Service, to work with 
the courts, communities, probation departments, 
to make surveys and studies, to develop an educa- 
tional and informational service, etc. 

Case Consultant, to supervise social services in 
the institutions and take care of correspondence 
about cases. 

Recreation Consultant, to work with commu- 
nities on recreation programs and help develop 
such programs in the institutions. 

Informational and Recreational Assistant, to 
develop and circulate material regarding delin- 
quency, etc. 

Clinical Psychologist, to work at the schools 
testing children and help the staffs with particu- 
lar behavior problems. 

Statistician and Research Supervisor, to com- 
pile statistics related to the institutions and de- 
linquency over the State and engage in certain 
research projects, 

Business Manager, to handle fiscal affairs, aid 
business staffs of the institutions, process requisi- 
tions, pay rolls, etc. 

Diagnostic staff, composed of a clinical psy- 
chologist, case consultant, field manager and psy- 
chometrist, to travel over the State holding 
diagnostic clinics as a service to local courts, pro- 
bation departments, and social agencies, for 
children in trouble and those with behavior 
problems. 

Four Field Representatives, located in different 
parts of the State, to help with community organ- 
ization projects and to aid with individual case 
situations where routine handling is not ade- 
quate. 

An attempt was made to employ people whose 
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experience and training in their particular fields 
was such that they would be respected by other 
agencies and departments over the State. 


‘ke Council has attempted, on the basis of diag- 
nosis and treatment as opposed to guilt and punish- 
ment, to improve the personnel, program and phy- 
sical plants of the institutions to meet more nearly 
the needs of State wards and develop a modern 
program. In its less than two years of operation 
many things have been done, such as the erection 
of a completely new institution for Negro girls, a 
new hospital and nurses training unit at the school 
for white girls, and many general improvements 
in all the plants. Case work services, psychometric 
testing, improved reception services and health serv- 
ices have started in all the schools. Recreation pro- 
grams and personnel also have been set up as a 
regular part of the school programs. Business meth- 
ods have been improved, along with cost accounting 
to determine the economy and value of certain pro- 
ductive programs. The schools were brought to- 
gether on a basic philosophy and all methods of 
handling routine matters, which was not formerly 
the case. 

For the most part these institutions were estab- 
lished under an agricultural economy and with a 
philosophy too closely related to our penal system. 
It is not easy to change such traditions and will re- 
quire time and the gradual substitution of more 
modern programs of a constructive and positive na- 
ture in place of so many negative activities and 
attitudes. 

The proposal of the Council to abandon the old 
plant for boys at Gatesville, and in its place to erect 
four small units in different locations, met with 
popular favor over the State and very little opposi- 
tion in the Legislature. The old plant, erected in 
1889, is too large and out of date, too many boys 
are concentrated there, and no provisions are avail- 
able for adequate classification and segregation. 
Under different circumstances money for imple- 
menting the proposal likely would have been ap- 
propriated. However, we did secure funds for one 
unit, a special treatment center, and for improving 
the old plant. At least a good start has been made 
to change a situation which has been a cancer in 
the State government for half a century. 

The Council is working closely with these insti- 
tutional facilities, with emphasis on the welfare of 
individual children—not only trying to improve the 
methods of care and treatment but with more ade- 
quate plans for the children when separated from 
the schools, We have been fairly successful in get- 
ting the schools to see their place in the total pic- 
ture of State and local efforts related to the han- 


dling of children who get into trouble. Some 
progress also has been made to have the counties 
use the schools more in keeping with the law and 
the needs of individual children. 

The law permits us to work closely with other 
State departments and directs them to cooperate 
with us: it permits use of local welfare staff in se. 
curing information about children and helping 
plan for children; aid from the Department of Edu- 
cation in helping supervise our academic programs; 
aid from other departments on problems relating to 
livestock, agriculture, slaughtering animals for food, 
vocational programs, camps, hospitalization, etc. 

While the institutions and the care of State wards 
is important and a phase of the Council program 
which requires constant and daily attention, other 
duties are probably of greater importance, 1.e., pre. 
vention of delinquency and the proper treatment 
of children who get in trouble in the counties. Chil- 
dren get in trouble on a local level, not on a State 
level, and they must make an adjustment at home. 

The community service phase of the Council pro- 
gram, during our first fiscal year, included visits to 
194 (out of a total of 254) counties to discuss prob- 
lems and plans with judges, probation officers and 
agencies; gave special requested services to nearly a 
hundred juvenile courts; made four comprehensive 
social surveys of counties; helped with the creation 
of two new county probation departments and se- 
cured personnel; helped in educational programs 
with lay groups in thirty-five counties; made four- 
teen recreation surveys and aided with recreation 
programs in 137 other counties and towns. 

The demands for help come in faster than our 
staff is able to take care of them. Having an expert 
recreation consultant available has proven very 
popular, and we hope will lead to the organization 
of a more comprehensive State program in this field, 
as well as improved laws permitting development 
of local recreation programs and facilities. Increased 
demands for help on individual cases from local 
judges, before commitment, seem to indicate an in- 
creased interest and a desire to do what is best for 
the boy or girl, not merely to punish him. 


he addition to continuing and improving those 
projects and activities, the Council is looking for- 
ward to (1) a better program of after-care for chil- 
dren separated from the training schools; (2) a 
permanent diagnostic clinic centrally located; (3) 
more service to probation departments and courts 
in handling individual children, preventive pro- 
grams, and improved methods of detention; (4) ad- 
ditional State facilities for children, such as forestry 
camps, foster homes, special treatment centers, etc.! 
(Concluded on Inside Back Cover) 
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New Patterns 
of State Action for the Aging 


By ALBerT J. ABRAMS* 


Director, New York State Joint Legislative Committee 
on Problems of the Aging 


NpDER a domed capitol in a midwestern State, 

the Governor looks at his mental hygiene 

department's budget and exclaims: “My 
Lord, the money we have to spend for our elderly 
in State hospitals! Why, 40 per cent of the State 
hospital case load is made up of oldsters!” 

A group of legislators probing the unemployment 
insurance system of a far-western State discover that 
the worke 55 years of age and over is the one who, 
more than any other individual, draws insurance 
benefits until the exhaustion period is reached. And 
when the lawmakers check on State Employment 
Service records they uncover the confirming fact 
that it is the older man who is least likely to be 
placed in a job, who is unemployed longest. 

The chief executive of a large eastern State stares 
glumly at a big chart brought to him by his welfare 
commissioner. It has two thick black lines. Both 
soar upward, except during the years of World 
War II and following the enactment of the 1950 
Social Security amendments. The lines show old 
age assistance cases and old age assistance grants 
from 1935 to 1951. “We are still spending millions 
for OAA, despite wars, despite Social Security, and 
the end isn’t in sight,”’ the Governor sadly reflects. 

These are not uncommon scenes today in our 
State capitols. 

The States have an enormous dollar-and-cents 
stake in the problems of the aged. Civil service pen- 
sions. Old Age assistance. Public homes for the 
aged. Hospitals for the chronically ill. Care of the 
senile psychotics. Supervision of nursing homes. 
These are only some of the services to the senior 
citizen that are helping to swallow up large por- 
tions of State budgets. 

Add to these the costs to citizens of each State of 


*Mr. Abrams served as an intern in public administration, 
National Institute of Public Affairs, Washington, D.C.: re- 
search assistant to Community Councils of New York City; 
assistant to the Mayor of West New York, N.J.: and for the 
past fifteen years, as research associate to State Senator 
Thomas C. Desmond of Newburgh, New York, simultaneously 
serving as director of various legislative committees dealing 
with problems ranging from affairs of cities to nutrition. He 
served as chairman of the E mployment Section of the Presi- 
dent's Conference on Aging in Washington, D.C., in 1950; is 
a member of the National Committee on Aging. 


payments for social security, payments for private 
pension funds, the costs of private social agency 
services to the aged, the cost in loss of production 
arising from barriers which block older persons 
from contributing to the wealth of our society. But 
apart from these monetary costs are the human 
costs, the breakdown in human spirit and dignity 
which a dependent old age induces, the swift de- 
struction of a human organism through rejection - 
by society and forced inactivity. 


Wan CAN be done? The States are not only ask- 
ing that question but they are finding some of the 
answers. 

A forty-eight-state survey recently conducted by 
the New York State Joint Legislative Committee on 
Problems of the Aging discloses that the States are: 
(a) re-evaluating existing services to the aged in the 
light of the new findings of the gerontology, the 
science of old age, which is still in its infancy; and 
(b) developing new services which mark a new ap- 
proach to the problems of later maturity. 

Mere sustenance of the destitute aged and domi- 
ciliary care of the feeble oldsters are being subordi- 
nated to functions which emphasize these princi- 
ples: keep the older person working; keep him self- 
supporting; keep him happy by keeping him useful. 

From the State of Washington, where the Social 
Security Department has employed an official to 
encourage recreation clubs for older persons, to the 
State of New York, whose Joint Legislative Com- 
mittee is fostering community committees on the 
aging, the Commonwealths of the Nation are de- 
veloping a new concept in the States’ relationship 
to old people. This new approach revolves around 
five pivotal points: 

(1) Prevention: This embraces the concept of 
prevention of needs and prevention of physical and 
mental deterioration. It is reflected in part in the 
work of the Indiana Health Department’s Bureau 
of Adult Hygiene and Geriatrics, which is dedicated 
to the maintenance of full health and vigor in mid- 
dle and later years. 
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2. Rehabilitation: As exemplified by the work of 
the Connecticut Commission on Care of the Chroni- 
cally Ill, Aged and Infirm; this covers the combat- 
ting of the aftermath of chronic ailments or voca- 
tional “slippage” by use of a task force of medical, 
psychiatric, vocational and social work experts 
whose aim is to restore oldsters to ambulatory status, 
then to self-care, and finally to self-support. 

3. Variety and Comprehensiveness: This is re- 
flected in widely different types of services now be- 
ing set up for the aged, ranging from pre-retirement 
counselling to specialized placement of older job 
seekers, from mental health guidance for old people 
to guidance into old age homes. 

4. Extension: This has a twofold aspect, one re- 
lating to the extension of services, not merely to the 
low-income aged but to all aged; the other, per- 
taining to an expansion in depth, a reaching down 
of old age programs to cover the middle-aged so as 
to avoid or curtail problems of later years. 

5. Planning and Integration: The development 
of over-all planning and integration agencies for 
the aged, through Governors’ Commissions or Joint 
Legislative Committees, as emphasized by Mrs. 
Ethel Breckenridge in the July, 1951 issue of STATE 
GOVERNMENT. 


‘hw significance of the new patterns of State ac- 
tion for the aged can best be seen in true perspec- 
tive against the backdrop of 18th and 19th cen- 
turies, whose approach was largely that of the pub- 
lic almshouse and poor farm, locally financed; plus 
private, religious and family charity. The Federal 
government was a stranger to the aged; the States 
were aloof. 

The first half of the goth century witnessed 
swing away from the public poorhouse, a narrowing 
of non-public charity, the development of old age 
assistance and insurance programs, with the Federal 
and State governments rushing in to prop up local 
governments burdened by the load. 

The growing concern of the States is seen in a 
number of messages by Governors to their respective 
State legislatures this year, calling attention to the 
complex problems confronting our aging society. 

The new attack on problems of old people stems 
in part from the sheer growth in the number of 
aged in our midst. It has developed in part from 
a growing realization, referred to by Ethel Shanas 
and Robert J. Havighurst in the May, 1951 STATE 
GOVERNMENT, that our elderly today are quite dif- 
ferent—more vigorous, longer lived, better educated 
—than the elderly of bygone days, and they live in a 
different world, which has had enormous impact on 
their employability, family relationships, and emo- 
tional security. 


It reflects, also, the growth of gerontology. This 
new science offers real hope that the States can curb 
or moderate rising expenditures for older persons, 
It offers a scientific antidote to the ham-and-egg and 
handout pressures which even now threaten the 
financial stability of some of our States. 

For example, gerontology has shown that com. 
munity recreation centers for the aged tend dramati- 
cally to reduce the incidence of mental ailments 
and referrals to physicians. It has demonstrated that 
numerous older persons previously deemed unem.- 
ployable can be made self-supporting by use of 
specialized counselling, rehabilitation, and place. 
ment techniques. It has proven that many persons 
hitherto thought to need old age home, nursing 
home, or hospital facilities can be restored to their 
own living quarters through use of homemaker, 
visiting nurse, out-patient clinic, or home-care medi- 
cal teams that actually are money savers. And this 
is but the beginning of what gerontology during the 
years ahead will produce of immediate use to our 
States. 

Gerontology suggests six standards by which to 
judge policies, programs, legislation and directives 
affecting the aged: 

Do they retain and strengthen, rather than 
weaken, the self-respect and dignity of the elderly 
persone 

Do they 
health? 

3. Do they meet a real need which he cannot 
reasonably meet himself? 

4. Do they promote a feeling of usefulness? 

5. Can they be achieved without impoverishing 
the people of the State or weakening our economic 
structure? 

Do they prevent or erase discrimination against 
the elderly? 

“These criteria,” says State Senator Thomas C. 
Desmond, chairman of the New York lawmakers 
who have been studying the aging during the past 
four years, “offer a useful tool for avoiding rash 
legislation. These standards are founded on sound 
gerontological principles which recognize that ac 
tivity is a biologic duty, that older persons tend to 
feel rejected in our modern industrial society, and 
that the withdrawal tendencies of oldsters accelerate 
deterioration. 

“While our states have an obligation to their 
elderly, the elderly must recognize they have an ob 
ligation of their own to assist themselves. Happiness 
is NO one-way street; it is earned, not given.” 


promote his mental and_ physical 


aa NEED for co-ordinating State work in the old 
age field is apparent to anyone who examines the 
mvriad State activities affecting the aged that are 
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going on without any relationship to each other, 
without any over-all planning. But there is a larger 
function involved: providing a central core of lead- 
ership, not diffused among several departments each 
concerned with its own tiny island of activity, to 
furnish a unified command that can establish prior- 
ities for old age projects and to develop leadership 
in local communities. Mrs. Breckenridge’s article 
highlighted recent State activities focusing around 
planning and co-ordination. 


Che or the other areas in which progress is being 
made is education. Education can help older per- 
sons adjust better to their later years, improve their 
health, develop marketable skills, provide leisure- 
time activities, and combat social retardation which 
often accompanies aging. California, Wisconsin, 
New Hampshire, Michigan, and New York have 
initiated adult education programs of varying sizes 
and types geared to older persons. 

The Bureau of Adult Education of the New York 
State Education Department has appointed a spe- 
cialist to promote local education programs for 
older persons, has developed teaching units for 
courses in ‘““Retirement—A Second Career,” is pro- 
viding State aid for suitable courses for oldsters 
whether conducted in old age homes, public eve- 
ning schools, or community centers. 

C. L. Greiber, Director of Wisconsin's State Board 
of Vocational and Adult Education, reports: “We 
have found that these older people take to school 
work like they would a job. The big problem, espe- 
cially with the men, is not how little time can be 
made available, but how much time.” 

Education can bring new life to the crumbling, 
decaying personalities in our old age homes; it can 
help restore men and women to productivity and 
self-sufficiency in later years. It can provide a future 
for persons living in the past. 

Recreation, like education, is becoming recog- 
nized in gerontology as a genuine healer, effective 
in its own way as the antibiotics and other medici- 
nal ammunition in the physician’s arsenal. If “all 
work and no play makes Jack a dull boy,” no work 
and no play makes Grandpa mighty ill! 

Today Golden Age clubs are mushrooming up in 
the various states. They range from one-day-a-week 
meetings to day-care centers which operate all day 
every day. These clubs provide for the retired or 
unemployed oldster a substitute for work experi- 
ence, for the companionship and feeling of useful- 
ness he obtained during his working years. It gives 
older persons a feeling that “somebody cares.” It 
keeps them active. A report on Hodson Center, a 
day-care agency in New York City, one of twelve 
operated by the local welfare department, indicates 
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that it keeps the elderly too busy to keep running 
to doctors with psychosomatic complaints and too 
interested in life to develop senile psychoses. 

Minnesota’s Division of Social Welfare has em- 
ployed an occupational therapist to introduce lei- 
sure-time activities in homes for the aged and to 
train volunteers to develop a state-wide recreational 
program for the aged. 

State park authorities are beginning to awaken 
to the possibilities for providing special facilities to 
the aged. Robert Moses, chairman of the New York 
State Council of Parks, arguing that the older per- 
son “is entitled to a place in the sun,” has set up 
benches abundantly in the parks and has fought so 
that people may have quiet in the parks. 

Jointly and separately, the Recreation Division 
of the State of Washington and that State’s Depart- 
ment of Social Security have been promoting local 
recreational programs for the aged. 


[= 1s little State activity in the field of housing 
the elderly. Apart from fifty-three apartments in the 
Fort Greene Housing Project, Brooklyn, New York, 
designed for older persons, there are no State-aided 
housing facilities especially set up for oldsters. Re- 
cently, New York State Housing Commissioner Her- 
man T. Stichman has urged local housing authori- 
ties to allocate apartments to the aged. 

The vision of cottage settlements for them stirs 
the imagination of some from time to time. New 
Jersey has a non-profit cottage settlement at Mill- 
ville that was created with Federal funds and local 
community co-operation but is privately operated 
now. Rhode Island has two projects in the study 
stage: one for a village for older people under pub- 
lic auspices; the other, a similar development under 
private sponsorship. Florida’s Improvement Com- 
mission is interested in developing cottage com- 
munities for the aged. Foreign experience with 
housing the elderly tends to indicate that older per- 
sons do not want to be segregated in communities 
of their own, where there is little to do but watch 
passing funerals; the old people want to be kept in 
the stream of life, want to be near younger people. 
Gerontologists now are beginning to study this 
problem, and their findings should be of value to 
State housing officials. 

The interest of the States in housing the aged 
stems in part from the fact that large sums are ex- 
pended to pay for housing old age assistance recipi- 
ents, and much of this money is going to subsidize 
slums—to house oldsters in sub-standard houses and 
decrepit rooming houses. Too, many oldsters who 
once had adequate incomes now are living on small 
annuities or are living alone and find themselves 
trapped by old, large houses unsuitable for living in 
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the later years. Additionally, there is no room for 
Grandma and Grandpa in many small cottages 
being built throughout this country as “GI” homes. 

Significant strides are being made by the States in 
improving standards in old age homes, nursing 
homes, and boarding homes for the aged. This is 
being done largely by education and licensing. 
Seventeen States recently reported to us that they 
are now licensing one or more of these types of 
institutions. The adoption of the 1950 amendments 
to the Federal Social Security law, authorizing 
financial aid to infirmaries in public homes is stimu- 
lating widespread adoption of standards. Licensing 
of institutions is being handled by State welfare 
departments or by State health departments; in 
some cases, both departments have responsibilities 
in connection with licensing such facilities. 

The trend toward improving public homes, turn- 
ing them from almshouses into old age homes, with 
emphasis on infirmary care, is noticeable in many 
parts of the country. Connecticut has undertaken 
to build a series of cottages for old people who are 
on convalescent status at its State hospital for the 
chronically ill. New Mexico recently has built a 
small institution to provide custodial care for the 
homeless aged and chronically ill. 


; = BY Federal funds, the States are attempting 
to increase their facilities for the chronically ill 
through a variety of means such as: (a) creation of 
State hospitals for the chronically ill (b) conversion 
of county homes into infirmary-type institutions (c) 
expansion of facilities for chronically ill in general 
hospitals; and (d) bringing home nursing service to 
persons afflicted with chronic ailments. 

The North Dakota Health Department recently 
found that nearly 50 per cent of all general hos- 
pitals available in the State are being occupied by 
persons 50 years of age or more. State Health Officer 
R. O. Saxvik says, “The general hospital is gen- 
erally not organized satisfactorily to take care of the 
aged patient. This is true because they require a 
long convalescent period, need considerably more 
attention, have a tendency to become involved in 
secondary illnesses, and often require special diets 
and expensive drugs.” The State of Washington is 
encouraging through financial assistance and other- 
wise creation of chronic disease units in general 
hospitals. 

With cancer, diseases of the heart, and arterio- 
sclerosis ranking as leading killers of the aged, State 
health departments are shifting slowly but surely 
toward a more vigorous attack on degenerative dis- 
eases. The activities of the various State health de- 
partments in this field fall into six main classifi- 
cations: 


1. Creation of adult hygiene and geriatric units 
to spearhead the switch in emphasis from communi- 
cable to degenerative diseases and to provide inte- 
grated leadership. 

2. Creation of facilities for the chronically ill. 

3. Development of research projects in geriatrics 
and chronic diseases. 

4. Establishment of cancer, tumor and heart clin- 
ics which affect mainly, though not exclusively, the 
older population. 


5- Provision of multiphasic screening to detect 
diseases in incipient stages. 

6. Licensing and improving of standards of con- 
valescent and nursing homes. 


7. Health education material beamed at middle. 
aged and older persons. 

Progress is being made fastest in those health 
areas where financial aid is being made available by 
the Federal government. 

Michigan, Indiana, Illinois, Utah, West Virginia, 
and Massachusetts either have set up or are pre- 
paring to set up special bureaus or divisions in their 
respective health departments to deal with the 
medical problems of our aging population. 

One of the most promising preventive techniques 
affecting the health of the aged is that of multi- 
phasic screening, which is simply the administration 
of a battery of tests designed to disclose incipient 
chronic diseases and thus speed up treatment and 
preventive forces. North Dakota’s Health Depart- 
ment reports it is “one simple answer to a partial 
control of the health aspects of the aged. . . .”” The 
New Jersey Health Department reports it is de- 
veloping plans for such screening. Massachusetts 
expects that Health Protection Clinics using this 
screening process will be set up after a current dem- 
onstration is evaluated. Indiana, Virginia, and Cali- 
fornia are among the States that are giving atten- 
tion to the possibilities of multiphasic screening. 


Wires WE turn from physical medicine to mental 
health, we find the States are just beginning to 
awaken to the possibilities of doing more than sim- 
ply house the senile psychotics. In California, a 
Governor's Conference on Mental Health arrived 
at fourteen main recommendations aimed specifi- 
cally at older persons. These included establish- 
ment of local recreation clubs; education and hobby 
training for oldsters; encouragement of foster homes 
for the aged; a public educational campaign to in- 
form people on the needs and problems of the 
aging; education of nursing home and_ boarding 
home operators; more adequate provision for visit- 
ing nurses, housekeepers, social workers; more med- 
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ical and psychiatric diagnostic and treatment serv- 
ice in Outpatient clinics of general hospitals and 
in physician’s offices; encouragement of more old- 
age homes; expansion of general hospitals to in- 
clude adjacent units for physically and mentally ill 
oldsters; and State aid to local communities assum- 
ing responsibility for the aged mentally ill. 

Illinois, at its State Research Hospital, is attempt- 
ing investigation of rehabilitation of existing pa- 
tients and learning patterns for a life that will avoid 
mental ills of old age. With the aid of Federal 
funds, adult hygiene clinics are being set up in 
various States that are likely to have vital pre- 
ventive aspects. The New York State Mental Health 
Council has launched a pioneering study on the 
environmental factors which may have a direct bear- 
ing on mental ailments in later years and on evalu- 
ating community services to the aging. The New 
York Mental Hygiene Department is experiment- 
ing with cottage care of seniles and has issued a 
pamphlet aimed at helping older people to keep 
mentally active. It has had some experience, too, in 
foster home care for seniles. 


‘te welfare programs of the various States have 
been so well covered in technical and lay literature 
that there is no point in recapitulating activities 
affecting the aged in this area, except to note these 
evolving trends: 

1. The State welfare departments generally seem 
to have a better grasp of the problems and needs of 
the aged than other State departments; 

2. Welfare departments are taking an active role 
in arousing community and private welfare agencies 
to the broad problems of the aging; 

3. They are taking the lead in improving stand- 
ards of sheltered care; 

4. They are broadening their interests in the field 
of rehabilitation. 

Illinois reports adoption of a well-rounded medi- 
cal assistance plan for the dependent aged, includ- 
ing nursing care, hospitalization, surgery, physi- 
cian’s services, etc. The Rhode Island Department 
of Public Welfare has hired a rehabilitation and 
employment consultant and has developed a plan 
whereby services of a private agency are made avail- 
able to aid aged persons involved in family tension 
or rift situations. Oklahoma reports it is recognizing 
that people need more than money, and in the de- 
termination of financial assistance more good case 
work is being done to help people realize: more 
clearly their own capacities. The State of Washing- 
ton’s Welfare Department, which has been working 
with local communities in establishing local activity 
centers for the aged, reports it feels a need for estab- 
lishing a state-wide housekeeper or homemaker serv- 


ice, a foster home program for the aged. Virginia 
offers a consultant service to organizations planning 
new homes for the aged or expanding existing fa- 
cilities. 


Ax THE foundation of many of the woes that beset 
the aged is their difficulty in obtaining employment. 
Whether out of work because of a compulsory re- 
tirement plan or because of arbitrary restrictions 
against hiring the “over 40” age group or because 
of declining physical stamina, the older person finds 
himself unable to keep active and useful. 

The shift from farms to cities, and from handi- 
craft economy to mass production, with its emphasis 
on speed, has dramatically altered the position of 
the older person. New gerontological findings now 
enable States to help halt discrimination against 
older persons. Recent pilot studies undertaken by 
five States in co-operation with the United States 
Bureau of Employment Security have pointed the 
way to establishment of counselling and placement 
services for older job seekers in local employment 
service offices. Until recently, an older person seek- 
ing the aid of a local employment service office was 
likely to get short shrift. Interviewers were unsym- 
pathetic. They were harassed by budgetary and 
production controls which called for a maximum 
number of placements of job seekers; but finding a 
job for an older person took time, more time than 
was available. Interviewers were imbued with em- 
ployer objections to older workers, and felt it was 
a waste of effort to give attention to older persons. 

However, recent experiments in Canada and in 
the United States have proved that twice as many 
oldsters can be placed in jobs if they are given spe- 
cial guidance and placement service. As a result, 
attitudes in the State employment service offices 
are changing. 

The New York State Employment Service is now 
encouraging its local offices to provide counselling 
and special placement service for older job seekers. 
New Jersey has issued a procedures memorandum 
to its local employment service offices urging de- 
velopment of community awareness of the problems 
of placing older workers. Washington, Michigan, 
Missouri, Oregon, and Rhode Island already have 
started to provide such service, which is designed to 
bolster the confidence of the job seeker so that he 
can find a job for himself, advise him on modern 
methods of job seeking, appraise his handicaps and 
abilities realistically, determine whether his skills 
can be adapted to industries or jobs other than 
those in which he has worked in the past, and, 
wherever justified, recommend that an employer 
interview him. 

(Continued on Page 239) 
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Legislative Tape Recording— 
West Virginia 


By E. FLANNERY 


Speaker, West Virginia House of Delegates 


HE 1949 session of the House of Delegates of 

West Virginia appropriated $9,500 for the 

purchase and installation of a public address 
system to enable each member of the House to hear 
the Speaker, Clerk, other members and visiting dig- 
nitaries distinctly and effortlessly. It was particu- 
larly desirable that visitors in the House galleries 
be able to hear easily so that they might, also, fol- 
low the proceedings intelligently. Due to the im- 
perfect qualities of the House chamber it had not 
been possible for all to hear adequately in the past 
sessions of the House of Delegates. 

To effect the desired results it was necessary to 
install a microphone on the desk of each delegate, 
making a total of about one hundred microphones. 
An elaborate control board with signal buttons, 
colored lights, and switches on both the delegate’s 
desk and the operator's panel enables the user of 
the microphone to ask for and instantly be assured 
that the microphone is switched in and available 
for his use. 

Early in the initial conferences of the committee, 
appointed to select the installation contractor and 
purchase the equipment, it was decided that the 
system was to be of the highest fidelity available 
and was to be suitable to originate broadcast fa- 
cilities over the radio stations directly from the 
floor of the House of Delegates. This arrangement 
to feed radio broadcast stations, in addition to the 
fact that there was a microphone on the desk of 
each delegate, afforded an opportunity, for the first 
time, to record the words of each speaker by some 
appropriate method. 

The committee was confronted with the desir- 
ability of recording all or a designated portion of 
the entire proceedings of the House of Delegates 
and with the selection of a type of recording equip- 
ment and medium most suitable to fill the needs 
thought most desirable as well as practical. In re- 
cent years great progress has been made in the 
method of recording with the development of mag- 
netic wire and magnetic paper and plastic tape. 
Since the speed of the tape machine has been re- 
duced to three and three quarters inches per second 
from thirty inches per second, the standard seven- 
inch reel will record continuously for one hour and, 
by using only half of the tape’s width and reversing 
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the reel, the time is then extended to two hours, 
Oversized reels make eight hours of continuous re- 
cording possible, but it is not practical to select 
quickly a particular place for immediate playback. 

Although paper tape is more fragile than plastic 
its quality of reproduction is the same and the pa- 
per tape is more economical and does not have to 
be stored in a humidor as do the plastic tapes, 
which are similar to moving picture films. Magnetic 
tape is superior to wire in editing, splicing, and ease 
of manipulation. The tape is easier to annotate for 
returning to a specific place in the recording. A 
trend in this direction seems to be indicated by the 
adoption of magnetic tape by essentially all radio 
broadcast stations. 

A study of the recording machines available re- 
vealed the entertainment recorder for use in the 
home at a low price but of consistently inferior 
quality and poor mechanical dependability. On the 
other hand there were the very expensive profes- 
sional machines which promised both quality in 
reproduction and good mechanical construction. 
Since these machines had been designed for FM 
quality, the speed at which the magnetic tapes were 
used was excessive. 

A compromise was found in a machine which 
seemed to lie between these two extremes. The cost, 
while not low, was moderate. Dual speed and double 
tracks were available as an accessory. The feature 
of this machine that appealed most to the commit- 
tee was the design that seemed to anticipate that 
any future improvements in this fast changing 
method of recording could easily be attached or be 
substituted in the existing machine, thus avoiding 
danger of immediate obsolescence. 

Actual uses of the facilities at the last session of 
the House of Delegates were as follows. 


he was decided to record the entire proceedings of 
the House. At a great saving to the taxpayers in the 
salaries of the court stenographers, it became un- 
necessary for anything to be taken in conventional 
shorthand. The accuracy was 100 per cent. If at any 
time doubt arose as to what may have been stated, 
the actual voice, with all its inflection, could be 
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Legislative Tape Recording—West Virginia 


played back, and there could be no question as to 
what was actually said. 

Extemporaneous remarks could be _ ordered 
printed in the House journal at any subsequent 
date, with full accuracy. It was customary, for rou- 
tine printing of the journal, to send the recording 
at once to the stenographic department. A special 
play-back machine was used by the typist. This 
machine was foot-operated, which enabled the typist 
to hear a phrase or sentence at a time and then 
transcribe it without the necessity of using short- 
hand. Absolute accuracy was assured by playing the 
recording back as often as was felt necessary. 

Accuracy of transcription is undoubtedly the 
greatest value to be expected ‘from magnetic tape 
recording. Mechanical failure is obviated by having 
duplicate mac hines or close monitoring or both. 

The primary purpose of recording the proceed- 
ings is for an immediate, accurate, and permanent 
record to be transcribed in the daily journal of the 
House of Delegates. But there are many secondary 
values. The space required to store these tapes is 
very small; therefore all subsequent sessions may be 
recorded. When the personalities now involved are 
removed, students of political science and the dele- 
gates of the future will be able to evaluate the de- 
bates and differences of opinion and past predic- 
tions. A duplicate recording can be made of legisla- 
tion of historical importance for storage in the 
archives of the State, such as a new road law or the 
establishment of a medical school. For example, in 
the museum of the new monument at Harpers 
Ferry is the recording of the enabling legislation 
pertaining to it. 

To preclude the danger that some utterance of 
a delegate might be used out of its context to em- 
barrass him politically, all magnetic recordings are 
stored permanently in the vault of the Speaker of 
the House of Delegates. No material may be re- 
leased unless first requested by the delegate who 


spoke and then approved by the House Committee 


on Rules. 


State Action for the Aging 
(Continued from Page 237) 

Charles A. Ricker, director of the Missouri Di- 
vision of Employment Security, says: “We have 
realized that the placement of the older worker re- 
quires special handling and a personalized service.” 

Massachusetts, after finding that a toothless 1936 
law banning discrimination against older workers 
had been unenforced for 15 years, adopted a new 
law this year declaring discrimination against job 
seekers from 45 to 65 to be an unfair labor practice; 
enforcement is placed in the hands of the State's 
fair employment practice commission. 

Just as employment service offices in the past have 
been reluctant to deal with older persons, voca- 
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tional rehabilitation agencies, too, have been loath 
to devote the time, money, and energy necessary to 
restore an older person to productive status. How- 
ever, despite feelings of pessimism regarding the 
chances of placing an older person in a job, some 
State vocational rehabilitation agencies have per- 
formed veritable miracles in restoring older persons 
to work status. Crippled aged, cardiacs, the blind, 
have been able, when given rehabilitation service 
and appropriate guidance, to find jobs. Slowly, atti- 
tudes are changing in vocational rehabilitation 
circles. 

The Michigan Office of Vocational Rehabilita- 
tion this year held a Conference at the University 
of Michigan on Rehabilitation of the Older Worker. 

New York State now is launching a pioneering 
effort to stimulate handicraft work, not for hobby 
sake, but to supplement retirement income or to 
provide full income. This work is designed for all 
age groups, but is expected to have special signifi- 
cance for oldsters. 

Out of the current activities of the States, and 
out of the new findings of gerontology, Senator Des- 
mond has developed a model blueprint for State 
action on behalf of the aged that holds much of 
value for any of our commonwealths. The Desmond 
Plan assigns the following role to the States: 

1. Provide a central co-ordinating agency to plan 
a State program, set up priorities, and give the pro- 
gram direction and leadership. 

2. Furnish financial assistance wherever justified 
to promote and establish local community programs 
for the aging. 

3. Provide technical assistance and standards 


needed to assure uniform, high-level administration 


of local programs. 

4. Spark State agencies to a wider appreciation of 
the needs of the elderly. : 

5. Develop year-round programs of education of 
the public on problems of old age and ways of 
successfully meeting them. 

The development of a full-scale, year-round local 
campaign designed to help older job seekers is an 
important element in the Desmond Plan. State-aid 
for adult education for oldsters is urged. State-aid 
also would be made available to help finance, on a 
matching basis, local recreation centers for the aged. 
Creation of a Bureau of Adult Hygiene and Geri- 
atrics in the State Health Department is urged. 

State support is recommended for mental hygiene 
clinics whose services would be available to older 
persons, for research aimed at cutting down the 
number of old people consigned to State mental 
hospitals, promotion of foster and boarding homes 
for seniles, and for care of senile psychotics under 
a cottage care program. 

Set-aside of apartments for oldsters in public hous- 
ing projects is provided. In addition, the plan calls 
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for state loans to non-profit old age homes for ex- 
pansion of existing facilities, building of infir- 
maries, erection of experimental apartment build- 
ings or boarding homes. No subsidies are involved, 
no grants provided. 

The Desmond Plan also calls for development of 
community rehabilitation along the lines recom- 
mended by the Baruch Committee on Physical Re- 
habilitation. It calls for provision of homework to 
the house-bound aged. It provides for an occupa- 
tional screening of all applicants for old age assist- 
ance, to make certain that the abilities of these 
elderly are not overlooked by social workers whose 
training is not along vocational lines. 

It seems clear that our States are moving forward 
to a better understanding of the needs of older 
people. It is equally clear that we are on the thresh- 
old of a new era in the treatment of our elderly 
by society as a whole and, as a by-product of that 
change in attitude, a new relationship between the 
States and their senior citizens. The ancient biblical 
plea, “Forsake us not in our Old Age,” is being 
heard in our State capitols, and a humanitarian 
and practical response is being offered. 


Regional School Districts 
(Continued from Page 230) 

g. the number, composition, method of selec- 
tion, and terms of office of the members of 
the regional district school committee; 

4. the method of apportioning construction 

costs; 

the method of apportioning operating ex- 

penses; 

6. the time and manner of payment of their 
shares by the towns to the regional school 
district; 

7. the method by which school transportation 
shall be provided and paid for; 

8. the terms by which a town may be admitted 
to the district; 

g. the terms by which a town may withdraw 
from the district; 

10. the method by which the agreement may be 
amended; 

11. the detailed procedure for the preparation 
and adoption of an annual budget; and 

12. such other matters as the board may deem 
advisable. 

If the agreement is approved by the State Emer- 

gency Finance Board and the State Department of 

Education, it then goes to the voters of the towns 

which are to compose the proposed region. Upon an 

affirmative vote to accept the agreement by a ma- 
jority of the voters present and voting in each town, 
the region comes into being and proceeds to operate 
according to the terms of the agreement. The re- 
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gional school district, unlike local school districts 
in Massachusetts, is a body politic and corporate, 
with all the powers which these words imply. 

It will be noted that Massachusetts is unique in 
that, aside from delineating the items to be included 
in the agreement, it permits the local plannin 
board to specify the contents of each item. All other 
States place some restrictions upon such items as 
school committee representation, methods of appor- 
tioning costs and expenses, transportation, with- 
drawals and admissions, and adoption of the 
budget. In addition to this concession to local con- 
trol, each town is granted veto power over the incur- 
ring of debt by the regional district for capital out- 
lay. 

Since the new law went into elflect ninety-four 
towns and one city have taken some action toward 
establishing regional school districts. About twenty 
proposed districts have been studied. Nine districts 
have been voted upon by thirty-six towns to date: 
one five-town high school district has reached the 
building-planning stage; one three-town high school 
district is seeking to acquire land for its proposed 
building; and one five-town twelve-grade district is 
seeking special legislation to overcome technical 
obstacles. Of the thirty-six towns which have voted, 
eighteen voted in the negative, seventeen affirma- 
tive, and one had a tie vote. Of the six proposed 
regions that were rejected, four are in various stages 
of reconsideration. 

It is too early for Massachusetts to be able to do 
much more than recognize and identify some of the 
factors which have caused the negative votes. Un- 
willingness to share control with neighboring towns, 
refusal to recognize the shortcomings of the small 
school, refusal to believe that State control will not 
follow State fiscal aid, fear that the regional school 
will cost more to Operate, and resistance to any 
change are among the major deterrents. 

The chiet factors which seem to account for suc 
cess to date and to promise hope for the future are 
local professional and lay leadership, financial in- 
centives, and the existence of simple machinery for 
the formation of regional school districts. State 
leadership without State control also has played 
and will continue to play its part. Both the School 
Building Assistance Commission and the State De- 
partment of Education have made available to the 
local groups all the technical and professional serv- 
ices which they may need. These include statistical 
information, enrollment projections, construction 
cost estimates, legal assistance, and advice and guid- 
ance in public relations. In the last analysis, how- 
ever, local leadership seems to be the keystone. 

Progress to date would seem to indicate that 
Massachusetts can achieve adequate school districts 
without violating its long tradition of “home rule” 
and local control. 
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The Maryland Method 


(Continued from Page 229) 

have put into effect various changes with respect to 
appellate practice. We have now only one term ol 
court, which enables us to pace our work much 
better than we could under the old system of three 
terms. The printing of records, as such, has been 
made unnecessary, with much saving to litigants. 
Now, only those parts which counsel desires, or 
which are important to the questions involved, have 
to be printed as appendices to the brief. Formerly, 
briefs had to be filed three days before the argu- 
ment, and those on each side were generally filed at 
the same time. Now, the appellant is required to 
file his brief thirty days after the record has been 
received. Then the appellee has twenty days after 
appellant's brief is filed in which to file his brief. 
Thereafter, there is a ten-day period in which a 
reply brief can be filed by appellant and in which 
the court can examine the papers. The time for 
taking appeals was reduced to thirty days, and the 
time for filing the record in the appellate court to 
sixty days after the appeal is taken. Therefore, un- 
less some extension is granted, every appealed case 
is ready for hearing in the appellate court \ 
after the decision in the lower court. This is the 
limit, unless, for good cause, some of the times are 
extended. Most cases are heard in much less time 
than this. 

Our system is by no means perfect. There are still 
things to be done, and there will continue to be 
such things. All in all, however, we have a feeling 
that the administration of justice here, as estab- 
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lished by the Maryland method above outlined, is 
now in the forefront of progress, and fairly meets 
the conditions of modern litigation. 


Youth Development 


(Continued from Page 232) 
(5) further improvements in our present reception 
and orientation procedures for new children, staff 
better qualified for work with disturbed children 
and a year around program of staff development 
and in-service training. 

One ol our great hopes is to bring about a better 
understanding on the part of the public of what 
causes delinquency and an increased awareness of 
what delinquent children need and what can be 
done for them early enough to prevent the severe 
emotional disturbances and unhappiness which so 
frequently lead to delinquent acts and more un- 
happiness. 

One may question the wisdom of having a pro- 
gram designed especially for delinquent children, 
but it is a problem too long neglected, and it un- 
doubtedly will help to have a State agency concen- 
trating on it for a few years. Later on, it may be 
best to combine this program with the other State 
programs lor dependent children. A child in trouble 
is a child needing help, regardless of what his par- 
ticular situation may be. It is difficult at times to 
draw a line between a child who is dependent and 
one who has started a pattern of misconduct, and 
most of our bad boys of today were rejected boys 
yesterday. 
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